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Mound of Irbid from North 


NEW ISRAELITE AND PRE-ISRAELITE SITES: THE SPRING TRIP 
OF 1929 


By W. F. Ausricut 


Readers of the BuLLeTiIN will remember the accounts given from 
time to time of the spring trips of the School. While the spring trips 
are not made every year, owing to the fact that excavations often take 
the full time of the Director during the months from March to June, 
they are often quite as productive of discoveries as similar periods spent 
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in digging. The most important recent spring trips were those of 1923 
and 1925, described in ButLeTIn Nos. 11 and 19, both very satisfactory. 

The American School has always followed the plan of taking tents 
and horses, but of reducing equipment to a minimum. The food is pre- 
pared by the members of the party themselves, while the bedding consists 
of quilts and blankets, laid on oilcloths on the ground. In this way it 
is possible to have good muleteers and horses, while the expense is kept 
between $4.00 and $4.50 a day, counting everything, even the cost of 
spending several days in hospices or native houses. Horses are still 
by far the best means of locomotion in this land of hills and valleys, 
where roads are few and generally cross the route one wishes to follow. 
It goes without saying that our archzological explorations leave the 
beaten track as much as possible. 

Thanks to our present knowledge of ancient Palestinian pottery it 
is possible to fix the general age of practically all potsherds which exhibit 
definite peculiarities of form or decoration. This criterion enables the 
trained archzologist to establish the main periods of the occupation of 
a given site, and thus to furnish important data bearing on its identifi- 
cation. As this archeological material accumulates, it becomes possible 
to determine the history of human occupation and the fluctuations of 
caravan routes, etc. What importance for Biblical history such con- 
siderations may have will appear from our description of the results of 
the trip. For a number of years—since the reéstablishment of the German 
Evangelical School of Archeology, under the direction of Professor 
Albrecht Alt, in 1924—there has been a friendly competition between 
the German and the American schools in conducting their respective 
horseback trips. The German trips have been made regularly in the 
month of September, while the American trips have generally been in 
April. In April the weather is cool, there is an abundance of water, but 
the ruined sites are generally covered by fresh vegetation, which makes 
it hard to find potsherds, and barley for the horses is often unprocurable. 
In September the weather is hot, and water is frequently a problem, 
but there is plenty of barley (in good seasons), and the sites are easy to 
explore. Moreover, there is no rain. The researches of the two schools 
have been conducted on the same principles, with strikingly complementary 
results. The discoveries made by Professor Alt and his colleagues may 
be followed in the interesting pages of the Paldstinajahrbuch, while those 
of the American School are generally sketched briefly in the BuLLETIN, 
but remain for the most part unpublished, so far as details go. It is 
hoped that the details can be published in the ANNuAL during the next 
few years. 

So far as numbers go, our spring trip this year was very small. With 
the Director were Professor Anton Jirku of the University of Breslau, 
Professor Jung Fang Li of Yenching University, and Rev. Allan A. MacRae 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, the latter two being members of the 
School. We left Jerusalem April 10th, and returned May 2d, in better 
health than when we left, and all more convinced than ever that horses 
and tents are still indispensable to successful exploration in Palestine. 

Our first week was devoted to the western slopes of the watershed 
ridge of Central Palestine, from Jerusalem to Nazareth, where we stopped 
at the German Hospice. Our route was a zigzag through the hill country, 
by way of Gibeon, Ramallah, ‘Ain ‘Arik, Deir ‘Ammar, ‘Abbfid, Deir 
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Ghassineh, Kefr Haris, Djemma‘in, whence west of Nablus to Sebaste, 
Bizdriah, Deir el-Ghustin, Yemma, Djett, Taanach, Leddjin, 
and Megiddo. During the second week we studied Galilee, visiting 
points of interest along the route el-Meshhed, Kefr Kenna, the eastern 
end of the Sahl el-Battéf, which we found transformed into a large inland 
lake, er-Rameh, Meir6n, Yartin, Bint ed-Djubeil, ‘Ainathd, Qades, Meis, 
Hiinin, and back via Tell el-Qedah (Hazor) to Tabghah, where we spent 
a delightful day at the German Hospice. The last stage of our journey 
carried us from Tabghah to Tiberias, Qurin Hattin, Yemma, Semakh, 
el-Hammeh, Mugeis, Beit er-Ras, Irbid, Kefr Ytiba, Him, el-Hisn, 
Djerash, Birma, the Jabbok Valley, ed-Damieh, Jericho, ‘Ain el-Qelt, 


Remains of Bronze Age wall of Irbid 


‘Ain Farah, to Jerusalem. The interest of our journey was considerably 
heightened by visits to various excavations en route. We wish here to 
express our hearty thanks for the kind reception given us by Professor 
Badé at Tell en-Nasbeh, by Mr. Guy at Megiddo, and by Mr. Crowfoot 


at Djerash. 


Tue OccupATION OF EPHRAIM IN THE SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 


One of the most important questions in Hebrew history is that of 
the occupation of Mount Ephraim by the Chosen People. This question 
cannot be separated from the parallel one: to what extent was Mount 
Ephraim occupied by a sedentary population in the Bronze Age? Material 
has been accumulating rapidly of late years, partly through archeological 
study of the surface remains, partly through excavation. Most of the 
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surface surveys have been carried out by the American and the German 
Schools, while the excavations throwing light on these problems are 
particularly those of Badé at Tell en-Nasbeh, Kjaer and Schmidt at 
Seilin, the American School at Beitin, and of Professor Garstang at 
et-Tell (Ai). From the surface explorations it appears that there are 
very few Bronze Age mounds in. Ephraim, aside from the little group in 
the southeast. Western Ephraim appears to be more destitute of mounds 
than any other part of Palestine, unless it be western Gilead (above the 
Jordan Valley). Owing to its exceedingly rugged character, and the 
abundance of rainfall on the western slope of the watershed ridge of 
Ephraim in normal years, it is quite certain that this region was heavily 
forested in antiquity. It was, therefore, down to the removal of the 
forests by the Israelites, not suited to become the abode of a sedentary 
population, but must have been occupied mainly by semi-nomadic 
shepherds. 

The most remarkable feature of the excavations just mentioned 
is that they show Middle Bronze occupation, followed by a more or less 
prolonged period of abandonment. Badé’s work at Tell en-Nasbeh has 
shown that there was a fortified city on the site in the late Early Bronze, 
and apparently during most of the Middle Bronze. During the Late 
Bronze proper there was no occupation, as is established by the absence 
of characteristic Late Bronze pottery, such as Cypro-Phcenician ware 
(bilbils, cenochoes, and wishbone-handled bowls), and Late Helladic 
(Mycenzean) ware, as well as the contemporary native types. The most 
important stratum at Tell en-Nasbeh, that of the Early Iron I, begins 
with decadent Late Bronze pottery of the type found, e.g., in Tell Beit 
Mirsim B before the importation of Philistine pottery begins. In this 
connection it may be observed that the ancient name of Tell en-Nasbeh 
was almost certainly Ataroth, as maintained now by Dr. Hertzberg and 
the writer. The name ‘Attarah is still attached to a Byzantine ruin at its 
southern foot, and is applied by the people of ed-Djib (Gibeon) to the 
entire hill of Tell en-Nasbeh. The writer’s former identification with 
Beeroth, which he considered the true name, Ataroth being an alternative 
one, is probably not correct, though where the former was now becomes 
very obscure. 

The excavations of the Danes at Shiloh (Seilin) in the spring of this 
year have supplemented the results attained in the first campaign most 
happily. Having accepted the invitation to act as archeological adviser 
of the excavation, the writer had exceptional facilities for studying the 
material brought to light, for which he wishes to thank Inspector Kjaer. 
Excavations along the line of an ancient city wall (not earlier than the 
Iron Age) brought to light house remains of the Middle Bronze, on which 
were superimposed constructions of the Early Iron I. As was made clear 
by former work on this site, the Early Iron pottery is very abundant, 
but exhibits practically nothing later than the eleventh century B.c., 
the typical transition forms of the tenth century being almost entirely 
lacking. There can no longer be any doubt that the occupation was 
interrupted somewhere in the eleventh century B.c., so that the generally 
accepted view that Shiloh was destroyed by the Philistines about 1050 B.c., 
after the battle of Ebenezer, is confirmed. This Israelite occupation 
may be traced back into the transition from Late Bronze to Early Iron, 
being nearly contemporaneous with the first Israelite occupation of Tell 
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en-Nasbeh and Tell el-F al, both of which sites have the same pottery. At 
Seiliin, just as at Tell en-Nasbeh, the Late Bronze proper is completely absent. 

The surface explorations of the American School at et-Tell (Ai), 
supplemented by Garstang’s soundings there in the fall of 1928, have 
proved that Ai was abandoned early in the Late Bronze, and was never 
reoccupied, in strict accord with the results of the German excavations 
at Jericho before the war, which showed no occupation between the early 
part of the Late Bronze and the end of the second millennium. Similarly, 
the American soundings at Beitin (Bethel), in the fall of 1927, while too 
restricted to be conclusive, proved that there was an occupation here 
during the Middle Bronze and the Early Iron, but brought no remains 


Dolmen near Kefr Y dba in eastern Gilead 


from the Late Bronze Age proper to light.!. This extraordinary absence 
of the Late Bronze might be supposed to show that the Late Bronze is a 
figment of the archzologist’s fancy, were it not for the fact that no period 
in the history of Palestine or of Palestinian pottery is better attested. 
In illustration of this fact we need only point to the excavations at Beth- 
shan, Megiddo, Taanach, Beth-shemesh, Tell Beit Mirsim, Tell el-Hesi, 
and Tell el-Far‘ah. At Beth-shan Mr. Rowe has excavated no less than 
five strata belonging to the Late Bronze Age, all exactly dated by epi- 
graphic remains. Moreover, there is no difference worth mentioning 
between the pottery of Northern and of Southern Palestine in the Late 
Bronze, though in the Early Bronze and the Early Iron there are marked 
local differences, with just as marked similarities. 


Buttetin, No. 29, pp. 9-11. 
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From these discoveries and observations it must be concluded that 
Mount Ephraim began to be occupied by a sedentary population in the 
early second millennium, but that this occupation was interrupted about 
1500 B.c., and was not resumed on an extensive scale until about the 
twelfth century, or a little earlier. Many scholars have already called 
attention to the fact that no towns of Mount Ephraim are mentioned in 
the Amarna Tablets, dating from about 1400 B.c. and a little later, that 
is, from the middle of the Late Bronze Age. That this observation was 
justified, is now shown by archeology. The Amarna Tablets show that 
the region of Mount Ephraim was occupied partly by the so-called Habiru, 
who were sometimes in league with Labaya, an ambitious chief whose 
capital was probably at Shechem (Tell Balaétah). The Habiru were in 
any case not a settled people, so that the identification with the Hebrews, 
philologically quite satisfactory, commends itself from the historical 
aspect also. 

Biblical tradition also speaks distinctly in favor of a relatively early 
Hebrew settlement in Central Palestine. It is evidently due to the tend- 
ency of official history to harmonize divergent traditions that the account 
of the Conquest which we now have in Joshua disregards the genuine 
traditions of an earlier occupation. Here and there indications have, 
however, survived. The clearest cases are Gen. 34 (the conquest of 
Shechem), Gen. 48:22 (the conquest of Shechem by Jacob for Joseph), 
I Chron. 7:21-4 (the establishment of Ephraim, an abstract of a narrative 
which completely disregarded the conquest under Joshua). According 
to the usual view the chronicler wrote in the third century B.c., but the 
latest commentators, Rothstein and Hinel, whose chronological attitude 
was anticipated by the present writer,! maintain that he wrote toward 
the end of the fifth century B.c. However, there is a still later source, 
generally disregarded, which is incorporated into the Book of Jubilees, 
written toward the close of the second century B.c., as well as into the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs and a number of Rabbinic works 
of the post-Christian age. The validity of the tradition in question, 
found in its purest form in Jub. 34, has not been admitted by most scholars, 
and the story has been rather feebly explained as a reminiscence of the 
Maccabzean wars. However, it is at least curious that the seven kings 
attack Jacob near Shechem, and that the only four of their towns which 
can be identified are otherwise known to be Canaanite fortified towns, 
z.e., Tappuah (Jos. 12:17), Shiloh (see above), Gaash (Timnath-heres 
=Khirbet Tibneh, on a Bronze Age mound), and Beth-horon (Beit-‘tir 
et-Tahtai). If the Hebrews attacked and destroyed many of the Canaanite 
towns of Central Palestine in the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries B.c., 
but did not settle down themselves until the thirteenth and twelfth, the 
archeological situation would be fully explained.? 

During our trip this year we examined a number of Iron Age sites 
in Mount Ephraim. Southwest of Deir ‘Ammar lies Khirbet el-Meidan, 
in a fine situation, which proves to have been occupied during the Early 
Iron I (perhaps also in the Late Bronze), as well as in the Byzantine period. 
Deir ‘Ammar itself was occup‘ed in the Early Iron II and the Byzantine, 
as shown by sherds picked up at the foot of the hill on which the village 
lies. North of ‘Abbid we visited the Wadi Seridah, with ‘Ain Seridah, 


1See Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XL (1921), pp. 104 ff. 
2 Cf. also Zeitschrift fiir Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1929, pp. 4-13. 
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the correct name of which was discovered in one of the School trips.! 
However, a careful examination of Khirbet Balatah, above ‘Ain Seridah, 
showed that the khirbeh proper was not occupied before the Byzantine 
period, and cannot thus be considered as the Zeredah from which Jero- 
boam I came. Zeredah (Heb. Serédah) almost certainly lay somewhere 
above the valley, but the discovery of the exact site must be left to the 
future. 

Bronze Mounps IN NorRTHWESTERN SAMARIA 


The old trade route along the eastern edge of the Plain of Sharon 
is marked by a number of Bronze Age mounds, few of which have been 


Wall of second terrace, Bronze Age, Ham 


adequately studied. South of Tal Karim there lie the mounds of Ras 
el-‘Ain, shown by Alt to be ancient Aphek, and of Djildjdilieh, probably 
reaching back into the Bronze Age. North of Tal Karim are especially 
Khirbet Yemma and Djett. Yemma exhibits a characteristic, though 
rather low mound, about 250 metres long from north to south, part of 
which is now occupied by a wretched modern hamlet. From the potsherds 
we may state confidently that the site was occupied during the Late Bronze, 
perhaps the Early Iron I, certainly Early Iron II, Byzantine and Early 
Arabic. On the southern side of the tell are remains of a massive Bronze 
Age city wall. The name is probably ancient, though it does not appear 
in our fragmentary sources. 

Less than four km. north of Yemmai lies the mound of Djett, about 
as large as that of Yemma, but very much more imposing. Alt has already 


1 See Bunuetin, No. 11, pp. 5 f.; Alt in Paldstinajahrbuch, 1928, p. 69. 
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identified Djett with Graeco-Roman Gitta; it may probably also be one 
of the Gaths mentioned in the list of cities conquered by Tuthmosis III, 
about 1480 B.c. We found an abundance of Late Bronze and Early 
Iron I sherds on the sides of the mound, and were also so fortunate as to 
secure a fine collection of vases of the same periods from the natives, who 
had found them in tombs. Most of the pieces bought were Mycenzan 
importations of the fourteenth or thirteenth century B.c. 
At Baga north of Djett the road divides, one fork running northward 
| to Tell el-Asdwir, happily identified by Alt with ancient Yaham, from which 
| it follows the Wadi ‘Ara, ancient ‘Ar6n, to Megiddo, while the other route 
turns to the east, goes over the high pass discovered last year by Professor 
Garstang, and now called Bab el-Ibweib (Buweib), to the Plain of Dothan. 
We rode from it to Taanach, but the road is very difficult, and cannot 
have been employed by ancient caravans, except under unusual circum- 
stances. On the other hand, the route from Ibleam, just south of Djennin, 
past Dothan, and over the new pass to Djett must have been very important 
from the earliest time. It is clearly the route taken by the Midianite 
caravan which transported Joseph into Egypt. We may safely suppose 
that this newly recovered caravan route was a close rival of the route by 
the WAdi ‘Ara in the Bronze Age. 


EXPLORATIONS IN GALILEE 


Our week in Galilee was productive of some very interesting discover- 
ies, though without a definite connecting thread. Just south of el-Meshhed, 
northeast of Nazareth, where the tomb of Jonah has been shown since 
Roman times, we discovered the site of Gath-hepher, Jonah’s home, at 
Khirbet ez-Zurra‘. The site is in a prominent situation, and is fairly 
extensive for an early Israelite site. On examination of the surface, we 
found numerous sherds of Early Iron I and II (Jonah’s age), as well as 
apparent traces of the Late Bronze. Since there is a complete unanimity 
among scholars as to the essential correctness of the tradition connecting 
Jonah with el-Meshhed, we may accept the more precise identification 
with ez-Zurra‘ with entire confidence. 

Another interesting observation was the result of a study of the old 
Jewish site of Meir6n, northwest of Safed. On the slopes of the citadel 
hill, below the ruins of the synagogue, we found, besides quantities of 
Hellenistic-Roman, Byzantine, and Arabic pottery, numerous character- 
istic sherds of the Late Bronze, as well as some which appeared to belong 
to the Early Iron I. It follows that Meirén, ancient Merom, was certainly 
occupied during the age of the Israelite conquest of Galilee described in 
Joshua. It has long been believed by many scholars that the Mé Merém, 
where Joshua defeated the coalition headed by Jabin, king of Hazor (Tell 
el-Qedah, discovered by Garstang and sounded by him in 1928), are the 
waters of the perennial stream which flows below Meirén, now called 
Wadi Meirén. Our discovery practically proves this view, since Meirén 
lies on the only good road from central Galilee to the district of Hazor. 

An illustration of the increasing difficulty in distinguishing between 
genuine local traditions and information derived from modern missionaries, 
settlers, and visitors was provided by our visit to the market town of 
Bint ed-Djubeil (‘Daughter of Byblos”), just north of the boundary 
between the British and the French mandates. An old Moslem sheikh 
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insisted that the old name of Bint ed-Djubeil was Bezt-shems, which he 
said was mentioned in the Old Testament. Beth-shemesh, together with 
Beth-anath, appears in Jud. 1:33 as a Canaanite town which the men of 
Naphtali were unable to take. After several years of searching for Beth- 
anath in vain, the question of its location must be given up for the time 
being, though it probably was in the region of Bint ed-Djubeil. One 
suspects that the identification of the latter with Beth-shemesh is depend- 
ent upon the erroneous combination of Beth-anath with the modern village 
of ‘Aindtha (not ‘Ainitha), an hour’s ride to the north. At ‘Aindthad there 
are no signs of Canaanite occupation, and the name is naturally Aramaic, 
meaning “Springs.” 


An oak forest in central Gilead, north of the Jabbok Valley 


Our visits to a number of mounds previously studied brought confirma- 
tion of our former observations. At Qades, ancient Kadesh-naphtali, 
we were able to confirm our previous results with regard to the relation 
of the two adjacent mounds, Tell Qades and the site of the modern village.' 
The former was occupied throughout the Bronze Age, and reoccupied in 
the Hellenistic period. The latter was occupied in Early Iron I and II, 
that is, during the entire early Israelite period, as well as in later times. 
Tell Eqlatiyah, above the Wadi el-‘Amis, north of Tiberias, was occupied 
during the entire Bronze Age and the Early Iron I.2 Quridin Hattin, the 
famous Horns of Hattin, and probably ancient Madon, was occupied 
through the Bronze Age, as well as in the Early Iron II.’ It seems possible 


1 See No. 19, p. 12. 
2 See ANNUAL, Vol. V I, p. 26, which is supplemented by the new observations. 
3 See No. 29, pp. 5 f. 
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to distinguish clearly between Bronze and Early Iron Age fortifications. 
At the northern end of the hill we noted a square Israelite tower with a 
typical Israelite wall, a metre and a half wide. Farther south we con- 
vinced ourselves that Tell en-Na‘m near Yemma, which Saarisalo has 
studied, cannot possibly be the Yan6‘am of the Egyptian inscriptions, 
because of its excessively small size (less than fifty metres across). We 
must still maintain the identification with Tell en-NA‘meh south of Tell 
el-Qadi (Dan), proposed by us some years ago.! 


THE FourTEENTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS 


The famous account of the war between the Canaanite princes of 
the Dead Sea region and the Mesopotamian coalition headed by Chedor- 
laomer of Elam has always been a bone of contention. Step by step 
discoveries are being made which compel increased recognition of its 
historical value. We have outlined our view elsewhere, so we need not 
repeat here.2 Suffice it to say that important recent discoveries confirm 
the main details of this view, in very striking fashion. On the spring 
trip this year we were so fortunate as to secure additional material of the 
highest importance. Gen. 14:5 describes the southward march of the 
Kings of the East from the Damascene through Ashtaroth and Karnaim 
(Tell ‘Ashtarah and Sheikh Sa‘d),3 Ham, Shaveh and Kiriathaim (in 
Moab) toward Mount Seir. The existence of such a route has not generally 
been believed, but we were able to establish its historicity during our trip 
in Transjordan. Between Irbid and Djerash is a line of Bronze Age 
mounds, among which is Ham. 

The mound at Irbid is about 300 metres across, being thus fully 
half again as extensive as the site of Megiddo. While most of the old 
wall formerly visible above ground has been quarried away for the con- 
struction of the flourishing modern town, at one corner of the tell there 
are remains of magnificent cyclopean masonry of the latter Bronze Age. 
On the slopes of the mound we picked up sherds of every early period, 
Early, Middle, and Late Bronze, Early Iron I and II, all represented by 
numerous characteristic examples. Irbid is probably the Beth-arbeel 
of Hos. 10:14, the scene of a disaster to Israelite arms. 

West of Irbid we visited the small mound of Tell esh-Shi‘r (not Sha‘ir, 
with Schumacher), a Late Bronze site, about eighty metres across, and 
surrounded by a stone with towers at regular intervals. We were unable 
to find clear evidence of still earlier occupation. South of this site we 
studied the ruins called Tell Khatt or Tell Kefr Yaba, with stone walls, 
and sherds of the Late Bronze and Early Iron I. About five miles south- 
southwest of Irbid is the modern village of Him, the name of which is 
identical with that of the Ham of Gen. 14.4. Just southeast of the village 
is a small tell with two, perhaps three ring walls of large stones. The 
diameter across the second ring wall is 40 metres, and the third terrace 
appears to be considerably larger. The pottery strewn over the site 

1See AnnuaL, Vol. VI, pp. 18-24. 

2See Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. X, pp. 231-269; ANNUAL, 
Vol. VI, pp. 56 ff. 

3 See Buttetin, No. 19, pp. 14 f. 

4See Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. X, p. 260, and Steuernagel, 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, 1925, p. 79. While my observation was 
independent of his, the priority belongs to Steuernagel. 
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belongs to the Late Bronze, and appears to stretch from before the begin- 
ning of this period down to its very end. From a surface examination 
alone we can state confidently that it was settled not later than 1600 B.c., 
and excavations would doubtless reveal remains of earlier occupation, 
during the period of Gen. 14, 7.e., probably about the eighteenth century 
s.c. Ham appears as No. 118 on the list of Tuthmosis III, about 1480 B.c. 

Southeast of Irbid lies the mound of Tell el-Husn, happily identified 
by Dalman with Ramoth-gilead. The large mound, about 275 by 180 
metres across at the top, stands in a most imposing situation, commanding 
the approach to Gilead from the direction of Hauran, which was a province 
of Syria in the time of Ahab. We were able to bring archzological corrobo- 
ration of Dalman’s view. All periods of pottery from Early Bronze to 


Crossing the Jabbok near Tuldl edh-Dhahab 


Early Iron II proved to be represented, while Late Bronze was particularly 
abundant. It was probably below this mound that the fatal battle between 
Ahab and Benhadad, in which the former met his death, was fought. 
About haifway between el-Husn and Djerash stands the imposing 
mound of Tell Ya‘mtin, a mound about 200 by 150 metres in extent. Just 
as at Irbid and el-Husn we found all early periods, from Early Bronze to 
Early Iron II, represented. Remains of the Roman, Byzantine, and Arabic 
period are also present. The name is without doubt ancient, representing 
an Amorite *Ya‘mdénum. At Djerash itself there is a small mound, on 
which Mr. Crowfoot’s camp has stood for the past two seasons, but no 
archeological examination has yet been made. -The region between 
Djerash and ‘Amman has not been surveyed for ancient mounds, but the 
citadel hill at ‘Amman was occupied at least as early as the Late Bronze 
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Age, as proved by our own examination of the slopes of the hill, as well 
as by the soundings of the Italian expedition. 

The importance of our demonstration that there was a line of Bronze 
Age mounds running in a north-south direction just inside the edge of the 
desert east of Gilead will be evident to all. Furthermore, there are prac- 
tically no Bronze Age mounds elsewhere in Gilead, outside of the Jordan 
Valley, and south of the Yarmik. It follows that the route described in 
Gen. 14 was the only caravan route, and consequently the only practicable 
line of march for Chedorlaomer’s army. 


Some OTHER BRONZE AND IRON AGE SITES IN EASTERN PALESTINE 


In the Yarmik Valley, below Gadara, there are famous hot springs, 
to which the Arabs flock from great distances, in order to enjoy their heal- 
ing properties. Just beside the principal hot spring rises a small mound, 
90 by 30 m. at the top. Since part of the mound has been swept away by 
the floods of the Yarmik, it is possible to study the stratification with 
great ease. There is a thick Early Bronze level, but no signs of any more 
occupation before the Roman period. The pottery is identical with that 
of Beth-yerah on the Sea of Galilee, and a little different from that of the 
Early Bronze found at other sites in Haurdn and northern Gilead, so it 
follows that there was a particularly close relation with Beth-yerah, the 
ancient metropolis of Galilee.! Since the Yarmik Valley is practically 
worthless for agricultural purposes, we must conclude that Tell el-Hammeh 
was a fortress built mainly for the protection of visitors to the hot springs, 
largely from Beth-yerah, which lies only six miles away in a straight line. 
We thus obtain a very interesting side light on life in Palestine about 
2000 B.c., or a little earlier. The identification often proposed between 
this Tell el-Hammeh and the Egyptian Hammat of the thirteenth century 
B.c. is impossible; we must identify the latter with Tell el-Hammeh south 
of Beth-shan, as pointed out in connection with one of the American 
School trips.’ 

On our way westward from Djerash we made some interesting observa- 
tions. At Birma, above the Jabbok Valley, we found an Early Iron site 
called now ‘Illiyet Qarqésh. The earliest pottery found belonged to the 
transition from Late Bronze to Early Iron I, while the latest dated from 
the transition to Early Iron II. The site was thus occupied from before 
1200 (at the latest) to after 900. Very similar to ‘Illiyet Qarqdsh is the 
Early Iron site of Khirbet Khasheibeh. Both are on the main road running 
east and west above the Jabbok Valley, which winds through a circuitous 
gorge to the south. Southeast of Khirbet Khasheibeh, on the summit of 
‘Arqib Umm et-Tell, we found scattered Early Bronze sherds, but nothing 
to indicate a settlement of importance. 

The road from Birma leads directly to Tulil edh-Dhahab, contrary 
to Schumacher’s indications. Owing to the heat of the day, as well as 
to lack of time, we only visited the mound on the right side of the Jabbok. 
On its slopes we found sherds of the Late Bronze, Early Iron I, Hellenistic- 
Roman (very numerous), and Byzantine-Arabic. Owing to the smallness 
of the site and the absence of sherds from the Early Iron II, the identifica- 
tion with Mahanaim hardly seems possible, though an identification with 


Buttetin, No. 29, p. 8 
? See Buttettn, No. 19, p. 18; ANNUAL, Vol. VI, pp. 42-3. 
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Penuel looks very plausible.!_ The tell on the left side of the river is still 
smaller. Passing the small Bronze Age mound of Tell el-Hammeh as we 
emerge from the mouth of the Jabbok Valley, on our way to Tell Deir‘alla, 
we cross a flat ruined site with no name. What struck our attention 
forcibly on this visit was the fact that it was sparsely covered with sherds 
belonging to store-jars of the Early Iron I, but nothing else. One suspects 
that there was a fortified store-city, occupied only by storehouses, on 
this site, perhaps in the time of the United Monarchy. The irrigated 
plains on both sides of the course of the Jabbok, as it meanders through 
the Jordan Valley to its confluence, are exceedingly rich, so it is not sur- 
prising that there are many small mounds in them. We visited two of 


The old Damich ferry, from the east 


them, in order to decide on the probable site of Succoth. Tell Deir‘alla 
is a beautiful mound, one of the finest in shape that I have ever seen, but 
small, not being over 60 metres across at the top. The pottery is mostly 
from the Early Iron I, with some from the beginning of Early Iron II 
(ninth century B.c.). Around the base one may pick up occasional Bronze 
Age pieces, and it is probable that the core of the high mound is much 
earlier. But the name is identical with the Talmudic Dar‘alah, which 
is, in any case, ancient. To the west lies the mound of Tell el-Ekhsds, 
““Mound of Booths,”’ whose name is, as Pére Abel has suggested, a direct 
translation of Heb. Sukkéth.2 It is shallower than the other mound, but 

1 This identification was first proposed by Merrill, Hast of the Jordan (account of 
the work of the American Palestine Society), Pp. 390 ff. Contrast Steuernagel, Journat 


of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1928, pp. 203 
2See Annuat, Vol. VI, p. 46. 
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considerably more extensive. The pottery belongs to exactly the same 
period, from before 1500 to after 900, so the identification with Succoth 
commends itself. Succoth played a réle of some importance in the time 
of the Judges and of the United Monarchy. 


LETTER FROM DIRECTOR McCOWN 


You will be interested, I think, in some of the events which marked 
Dr. Albright’s departure. It was the signal for numerous expressions of 
good will for him and the School which he has served so long. In addition 
to various private affairs, the Hebrew University at a public meeting 
presented him with a parchment engrossed in Hebrew and certifying 
his election as a life member of its Institute of Oriental Studies. Addresses 
were made by the Chancellor of the University, Dr. J. L. Magnes, and 
by Dr. Joseph Klausner stressing Dr. Albright’s neutrality in the vexing 
racial and religious problems of Palestine and his services to Oriental 
studies. His ability to use Modern Hebrew and his not infrequent 
addresses to Jewish audiences have given him a unique position among 
non-Jewish scholars in Jerusalem. Just before their sailing the Palestine 
Oriental Society gave a reception for Dr. and Mrs. Albright which was 
held, by invitation of Bishop and Mrs. MacInnes, in the gardens of the 
Cathedral of St. George. Dr. Herbert Danby, who since the founding 
of the Society has been its secretary, and Bishop MacInnes spoke, the 
latter presenting to Dr. Albright in the name of the Society a beautiful 
silver casket, the work of the Bezalel School of Art. Both speakers 
referred to Dr. Albright’s services to the Society, which for some years 
has met regularly at the School. He has served the society in various 
capacities, as its second president, as vice president, as treasurer, and 
throughout its entire existence as a member of its editorial advisory 
board. He has given a large amount of time to assisting various Arab 
and Syrian scholars in Jerusalem, so that their unique knowledge of the 
country and its folklore might be made available to Western scholarship. 
The representative gathering of men of all religions, races, and languages 
at the reception testified to the very high esteem in which the retiring 
director of the American School was held. 

Dr. C. R. Fisher moved to ‘Ain Shems the second week of July and 
began to prepare for active campaigning. The weli just east of the mound, 
sacred to Samson in modern Palestinian folklore, which has served previous 
expeditions to ‘Ain Shems, offers most convenient headquarters. The 
courtyard with its spreading fig tree and wide, uncovered arches encloses 
the kitchen and the shelves for storing and arranging the quantities of 
broken pottery which are one of the chief concerns of the modern, up-to- 
date excavator. The shade of the fig tree makes a delightful dining and 
“drawing” room. In the cool and shadowy interior of the weli itself the 
books, drawings, instruments, and more valuable finds can be stored, in 
entire safety if no earthquake disturbs the uncertain barrel roof. And 
here the Moslem workmen say their evening prayers toward the mihrdb 
discreetly curtained in black. The tents and matting shelters for the 
staff stand to the east of the welt, sheltered from the strong winds which 
blow in from the Mediterranean. 

The digging began in earnest the fourth week of July and has con- 
tinued, with only a brief lull during the durra harvest. Interesting finds 
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which have been made will doubtless soon be announced. A wide stretch 
of hillside has been cleared to the rock to serve asa dump. A very few 
tombs and some large cisterns filled with earth and rubble and little else 
were found. If the labor involved has discovered few museum objects, 
it has, nevertheless, made room where the earth from the top can be 
dumped with the comfortable assurance that it will never need to be 
moved by some subsequent expedition. Unfortunately not so much can 
be said for previous expeditions. 

Professor A. J. Jackson of the Department of Religion at the American 
University, of Washington, D. C., brought a ‘Travel Seminar’ of ten 
persons to the School the third week of July. The director codperated 
by going with the party on a day’s trip to Hebron and Beit Jibrin, and 
a half day’s trip to ‘Ain Shems, besides several shorter trips on foot about 
Jerusalem. At ‘Ain Shems one of the party had the good luck to pick 
up a broken jar handle with a beautifully clear lemelek seal, but with 
the place name missing except for part of the first letter. Professor 
Jackson found the stay in Jerusalem so profitable that he plans to return 
with a party for a stay of three or four weeks next summer. If he does 
so, it will be possible to revive the summer school, which fell into abeyance 
this year. The time in Palestine would probably run from about July 
20 on. Either the director or Professor Jackson will welcome inquiries 
from those who are interested. 

Professor R. V. D. Magoffin, president of the Archzological Institute 
of America, came to Jerusalem with a party the last of July. The director 
took Professor Magoffin to ‘Ain Shems for an afternoon, and the latter 
was greatly impressed with the scientific character of Dr. Fisher’s plans 
for excavation. Not only are all finds down to the smallest potsherd 
that shows distinctive shape or design carefully recorded, but the expenses 
also are handled in a thoroughly businesslike fashion so that donors of 
funds can see exactly where the money goes, or estimates can be made 
as to the probable expense of future excavations. 

Professor W. F. Badé of the Pacific School of Religion completed 
his third season’s work at Tell en-Nasbeh on June 29. He had the kind 
of fortune that not infrequently befalls the excavator, in that his last 
week was marked by some of his most interesting finds. Toward the 
end of the season Dr. Badé examined the region for possible tombs and 
careful search revealed signs of some on the farther side of a low lime- 
stone outcrop north of the tell. Two of the tombs excavated gave very 
substantial rewards for the labor, one of the Roman period and one of 
the Early Iron Age. All had been rifled for their jewelry, but some fine 
pottery, a coin or two, and some scarabs were found. In particular the 
Early Iron Age tomb gave up two unique pieces of pottery, one a jar 
shaped like a small beehive, the other a flask made apparently to imitate 
a swan, besides several other jars of more ordinary shapes and a great 
quantity of lamps and small bottles. While the two unique pieces will 
remain in the museum at Jerusalem, the remainder will make a substantial 
add tion to the Palestine Institute of the Pacific School of Religion. 

In the New York Times of July 7 were two articles on the work of 
American scholars in Palestine. One told of the work of the American 
School in Jerusalem under the directorship of Dr. Albright, the other 
of the success of Dr. Badé’s season’s work at Tell en-Nagbeh. 

Aside from Dr, Fisher’s work at ‘Ain Shems, archeology has been 
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practically at a standstill this summer in Palestine. Work at Beisan 
has ceased, only for a short time, it is to be hoped. The Megiddo expe- 
dition suspended operations the first of July, to reopen in the autumn. 
At Seilin Dr. Aage Schmidt is at work to preserve the mosaics which 
the Danish expedition uncovered. Otherwise nearly all those concerned 
with excavations and the various schools of archeology are away for the 


time being. 
C. C. McCown. 
Jerusalem, Aug. 15, 1929. 


THE “NEW YORK TIMES” CORRESPONDENT DESCRIBES THE 
SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


(The Jerusalem correspondent of the New York Times, Mr. Joseph M. Levy, 
whose constant communications on Palestine are most admirable and _ informing, 
ss the following communication to his journal, appearing in the issue of 
uly 7.) 


JERUSALEM, June 4.—The 1929 
term of the American School of Ori- 
ental Research in Jerusalem has ended. 
The many American students, a large 
majority of whom are young ministers 
and rabbis, have practically all departed 
for home. The ending of this term 
marks the close of another successful 
year in the history of the school, 
which, although devoted mostly to 
archeological work throughout the 
Near East, is also an institution for 
biblical research, receiving its support 
through the coéperation of Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, both liberals 
and Fundamentalists. 

To one who reads and hears con- 
stantly about the bitter strife between 
different religions and sects, and be- 
tween conservative and liberal mem- 
bers of each sect, the very existence 
of such an institution may seem in- 

D credible. Yet such an American 

of the Hahool in Jesaaalett institution is now approaching its 
Photo. MacCullagh thirtieth anniversary, after a history 
unmarred by a single dispute of a religious nature. 

The school was founded in 1900 for the purpose of conducting research 
and giving instruction in the archeology, geography and history of Pales- 
tine in Bible times. It is supported mainly by annual contributions from 
more than fifty different American and Canadian institutions. Among 
thera are universities like Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, and 
Chivago, and theological seminaries of many different denominations. 
The Catholic University of America and the four leading Jewish rabbinical 
seminaries are also among the contributing institutions. The president 
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of the board of trustees is Professor J. A. Montgomery of the University 
of Pennsylvania; two of the trustees are Jews and one is a Catholic. 

From the start, inter-religious codperation has been stressed. Among 
the former directors and annual professors have been such eminent scholars 
as Torrey of Yale, Lyon of Harvard, MeCurdy of Toronto, Montgomery 
of Pennsylvania, President Brown of Union Theological Seminary, Gott- 
heil of Columbia and Margolis of Dropsie College. 

The present director of the school, Dr. W. F. Albright, has just com- 
pleted ten years of service at Jerusalem and has been called to Johns 
Hopkins University to become the head of the Department of Semitics 
there, following the late Paul Haupt. Dr. Albright intends to continue 
his archeological work in Palestine, coming at regular intervals from 
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America for that purpose. During his directorship the American School 
has maintained very close relations with the European archeological 
institutions in Jerusalem. 

While connected with the school, the late Professor Clay of Yale 
University founded the Palestine Oriental Society, now a flourishing 
organization in its tenth year, with an excellent journal. The society 
meets four times a year, nearly always at the American School, and papers 
on Biblical and Palestinian topics are presented in various languages. 
This year the Director of Antiquities of the Palestine Government, Mr. 
Richmond, is president, while a French Dominican Father and an Amer- 
ican archeologist are vice presidents. An Anglican authority on Jewish 
literature is secretary, the head of the German Protestant Mission is 
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treasurer, while the three directors are, respectively, an Arab physician, 
who is the leading authority on the folklore of Palestine; a French Domini- 
can Father, and a Jewish rabbi, who is also an eminent authority on 
Palestinian topography. The American School is not only responsible 
for the creation of this society but has also played the chief part in main- 
taining it. 

An interesting phase of the recent development of the school is the 
close relations established with Palestinian scholars, both Jewish and 
Arab. Thanks to the assistance given to a little group of Arabs interested 
in folklore, a great deal of the fast disappearing folklore of the country 
has been collected and published in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society. This folklore has great interest to students of the Bible, as 
well as to anthropologists. 

The relations established with Jewish scholars have been particularly 
close. Dr. Albright frequently lectures before Jewish audiences in Hebrew 
on archzological and Biblical topics. In the original plan for the Institute 
for Jewish Studies he was slated for the lectureship on Egyptology, and 
after the foundation of the Hebrew University he was twice invited to a 
chair in it, once for Egyptology, and once for Oriental archeology. 

Dr. Albright’s place as director is being taken in July by Dean C. C. 
McCown of the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, Calif. Dean Mc- 
Cown has written extensively on comparative religion, the New Testa- 
ment, Palestinian geography and folklore, and is well equipped to maintain 
the inter-religious and international character of the school. Every year 


some twenty young scholars, Christian and Jewish, return from the school 


in Jerusalem to disseminate in America the new international and inter- 
confessional ideals of scholarship which they have learned to know in 
Jerusalem. With them they bring a first-hand knowledge of Palestine 
and its antiquities, which is of the greatest value in vivifying their teach- 
ing. They also bring ideals of scholarship and research which raise them 
above the narrow limitations of sect and denomination. 

The primary task of the school is to advance the knowledge of the 
historic past of Palestine. The vast number of discoveries made under 
its auspices have thrown light on every phase of the history and geography 
of Palestine. In several expeditions evidence has been collected to prove 
that the earliest civilization of Palestine arose in the Jordan Valley, where 
there was once, before the time of Abraham, an elaborate system of irri- 
gation. With the coming of the Hebrews the old civilization was destroyed, 
the irrigation works fell into ruin, and malaria came into the valley with 
the swamps which arose in consequence. 

It was the American school which discovered the ruins of the great 
City of the Moon, on the Sea of Galilee, destroyed before the time of 
Abraham. In another expedition of the school ruins were found, south- 
east of the Dead Sea, which established the essential truth of the Biblical 
traditions of Sodom and Gomorrah. Other archeological undertakings 
have thrown light on many different phases of Old and New Testament 
history, and have revolutionized our knowledge of the social and industrial 
life of ancient Palestine. 

Four years ago the American School in Jerusalem moved into its 
present building, erected with money left by the late Dr. James B. Nies 
of Brooklyn in his will in memory of his wife, Jane Dows Nies. But the 
school is now in a precarious financial condition, since it does not possess 
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an endowment, and is supported almost entirely by the annual contri- 
butions of its fifty-three supporting institutions. The American School 
in Jerusalem is practically the only institution of its kind which is without 
an endowment, and its remarkable work has only been performed at the 
cost of the strictest economy and the utmost self-sacrifice on the part of 


the staff. 


A view of the School in Jerusalem 


THE TROUBLES IN PALESTINE 


Following the Jewish fast day of the Ninth of Ab, August 15, there 
were local outbursts against the Jewish community in Jerusalem on the 
subsequent Fridays August 16 and 23, followed by violent acts of outrage 
throughout the country. We deplore, along with all the world, these 
shocking manifestations of lawlessness, and extend our sympathy to the 
sufferers. It would seem that through the countryside the outrages were 
largely wrought by incursions of Arab bands from the South and from 
across the Jordan, on which sides Palestine has an unprotected frontier. 

We record with sorrow the death of Dr. Harold M. Wiener, the 
distinguished scholar and author, a warm friend of our School, of which 
he was a Contributing Member, and to which he gave generously. Dr. 
McCown reports that he was killed near Herod’s Gate when he was 
trying to rescue two co-religionists from an attack. “His name be for 
remembrance!”’ 

The libraries of several distinguished scholars, for example Chancellor 
Magnes and Dr. Klausner, have suffered loss or damage. Their fellow 
scholars would desire to know if they can be of service to them in their 
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emergency. Our School took into its custody one invaluable manuscript 
book to secure it from possible destruction. 

Under date of August 29 Director McCown reported on the troubles. 
The School and its occupants, among whom were a Jewish student and 
his wife, were untouched, the School being situated in an “ Arab” quarter. 

The immediate cause of this disturbance was the dispute between 
Moslems and Jews over the respective rights at the Wailing Place, the 
ancient wall on the west side of the Haram, or Temple area, which has 
been the age-long place of Jewish devotion. In this issue we publish a 
cut of the Wailing Place taken from one of the earliest photographs, to 
which no subsequent photograph is superior. It reproduces one of a 
series of plates taken of the Holy Land for King Frederick William IV 
of Prussia in 1859. The same negatives were used in a series published 
by the Rev. Dr. John C. Eccleston of Baltimore in 1865. 

The management of the School expresses the hope that its students 
and friends will not feel deterred by these disturbances from pursuing 
their plans to visit Palestine and the School. The land now will doubtless 
be peculiarly safe for a long time to come because of the strong action 
taken by the Government to thwart any further turbulence. The arche- 
ologist has always to bear in mind that his work generally lies in fields 
which are exposed to trouble and danger, and, as recent events show, 
the twentieth century has not removed these obstacles to comfort. 


MR. HAROLD WIENER 


All members of the School in Jerusalem during the past few years 
have heard of the death of Mr. Wiener with profound sorrow. Since 
1925 Mr. Wiener’s relation to the School and its members had been 
increasingly close, and he found many opportunities of showing his gen- 
erosity. He was a regular contributor to the School, and gave liberally 
to assist its researches and its library. The trial excavation at Bethel, 
which established the location of Canaanite and early Israelite Bethel at 
Beitin, was made possible by a gift from his purse. He placed his car 
at the disposal of the director and other members of the School again and 
again, and was always profoundly interested in its researches. 

Mr. Wiener was a retired barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s Inn. He 
never married, and possessed sufficient income of his own to enable him 
to follow his native scholarly bent. For more than twenty-five years he 
carried on a vigorous, and in some ways increasingly successful campaign 
against the Graf-Ituenen-Wellhausen theory of the Israelite codes, which 
he opposed both from the standpoint of a lawyer trained in Roman as 
well as in English law and from that of a religious Jew of conservative 
tendencies. His early works, such as Studies in Biblical Law (1904), 
Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism (1910), The Origin of the Pentateuch (1912), 
and The Main Problem of Deuteronomy (1920), were devoted almost wholly 
to the legal aspect of the Pentateuch, but after his retirement from active 
practice he turned more and more to historical studies. Characteristic 
of his later trend are the titles of his more recent works: The Religion of 
Moses (1919), The Prophets of Israel in History and Criticism (1923), Early 
Hebrew History and Other Studies (1924), The Altars of the Old Testament 
(1927), The Composition of Judges II : 11 to I Kings II : 46 (1929), as well 
as of numerous papers, especially in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
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Society since 1926. In fact most of his later publications were designed 
as preliminary studies for a projected History of Israel. 

Owing to Mr. Wiener’s intimate knowledge of the Hebrew Bible and 
of modern Old Testament scholarship, together with his incisive logic, 
much of his work merits careful study and will undoubtedly receive due 
credit as time goes on. He was quite generally supposed to be a thorough- 
going reactionary, but no conception could be more erroneous. The 
writer recalls an occasion when Wiener criticised him justly for having 
neglected to analyze the sources of Samuel; Wiener himself carried out 
a systematic division of this book into parallel sources, after the model 
of JE. He maintained the possibility of prophecy ante eventum, but 
aecepted Deutero-Isaiah. His view of the Massoretic text, which, with 
Dahse and others, he considered inferior to the Septuagint, led him to 
very drastic modifications of the textus receptus, as well as to theories 
of the substitution of the divine names for an original Baal, etc., which 
were extremely revolutionary. Moreover, while it is true that he regarded 
the Pentateuch as Mosaic, he considered that the present text is the result 
of a long process of rearrangement, of glossing, and redacting, which left 
not over a third of our Pentateuch to the time of Moses, and that pre- 
sumably in a much more archaic form. 

Mr. Wiener’s death was heroic rather than tragic. Shortly after the 
first outbreak of Friday, August 23rd, he insisted on driving out in his 
car to rescue two Jews, whom he thought were imperiled, though his 
Arab friends and neighbors strongly dissuaded him from making the 
attempt. When the car was attacked he refused to beg for immunity 
on the grounds of his being an Englishman, but asserted his religion with 
his dying breath. He left the bulk of his fortune to the Moslem Orphan- 
age, which he had warmly befriended. The way in which he met his 
death may justly be ascribed to the irony of fate. His memory will linger 
in the minds of a host of friends of all nationalities and of all religions. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR PFEIFFER 


Under date of June 22, 1929, Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer wrote Professor 

Barton as follows: 
Botoana, 22 June, 1929. 

It has been a wonderful experience for me to be able to visit the sites 
where ancient cultures fiourished and to have a part in an archeological 
dig in Iraq. I have personally derived incalculable benefits from this 
year’s work and new enthusiasm for the work of research in the field of 
ancient history. The American Schools by offering me the opportunity 
to travel and work in Mesopotamia and in the Near East have made me 
their debtor for life. I had never realized so fully before the magnitude 
of the contribution of this wonderful institution to the cause of arche- 
ological research and to American scholarship. Every year two American 
scholars receive the stimulus and inspiration of a year’s work in the field. 
The amount of work produced by the Schools with a very meagre amount 
of money is marvelous and I for one feel that the day must come when an 
adequate financial provision for the Schools must be forthcoming on the 
part of an enlightened wealthy patron who realizes the opportunity in 
the field of archeological research in Bible Lands offered by the Schools. 
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The Baghdad School in particular is sorely in need of endowment for 
work and suitable quarters. The Government of Iraq has offered every 
facility to our School, but its resources in this field are sorely inadequate. 
The building housing the Iraq Museum and the School Library in Baghdad 
is far too small. The exhibition rooms and the offices are cramped and 
full to capacity. What can be done for the housing of the new exhibits 
and for providing a room for our library, which is the only one of its kind 
in Iraq and is a necessity for the staffs of the numerous archzological 
missions working in Iraq, is problematical, in spite of the efforts of Sidney 
Smith, owing to lack of available funds. A new Museum building and new 
quarters for our library would mean so much in a country in which arche- 
ological excavation has boundless possibilities and is receiving new 
impetus owing to the incredible finds at Ur. Even though many countries 
are at work in Iraq, it is America’s opportunity to furnish a first-class 
Museum building and a first-class archeological and Assyriological library. 
You have been one of those who have done the most toward the realiza- 
tion of these desiderata and I hope that you will have the joy of seeing 
your dream come true. 


BETH SHEMESH 


Under this title Prof. Elihu Grant, of Haverford College, has pub- 
lished a handsome work on the progress of the Haverford Archeological 
Expedition at Beth Shemesh in 1928. The book contains 222 pages and 
is profusely illustrated with photographs of the locality and objects found. 
Particularly welcome are the 20-odd plates giving a very large number 
of outline restorations of the fragments of pottery vessels found; these 
indicate a vast amount of labor on part of the excavator. The story of 
the excavation is most clearly and modestly told and is an attractive 
picture of life in the Orient, where Dr. Grant is entirely at home. The 
book gives proof of the rewards that come to excavators and to science 
from small expeditions and at moderate expense when skilled operators 
work at carefully selected sites. The author names among those friends 
who were of service to him Director W. F. Albright and Prof. Clarence 
8. Fisher of our School. 

The second campaign at Beth Shemesh was commenced in August, 
according to information received from Director McCown. The party 
consisted of Dr. Grant, Rev. J. M. Menzies, Mr. Joseph Wampler (these 
two former workers with Dr. Badé) and Mr. Charles Sumwalt, a student 
in architecture. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EN-NASBEH 


Prof. William Frederic Badé has published, as Palestine Institute 
Publication, No. 1 (1928), a very attractive report entitled ‘‘ Excavations 
at Tell en-Nasbeh, 1926 and 1927: A Preliminary Report.’ This publi- 
cation, of 56 pages and 26 cuts, gives a résumé of the first two years of 
work at the site where its editor has been pursuing so fruitful a campaign. 
An interesting story is given of the progress of the work with a description 
of the important objects found and results achieved. Copies of these 
publications may be obtained from the Secretary of the Palestine Institute, 
1798 Scenic Avenue, Berkeley, California. 
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We are also indebted to Dr. Badé for current reports on the excava- 
tions of the present year. We cite the following extracts from his report 
of May 1: 

“Extensive new city areas have been uncovered during April, includ- 
ing new stretches of the great wall with two immense projecting towers. 
Underneath the Early Iron Age level (1200-800 B.c.) were extensive house 
levels and remains of the Late Bronze Age (1500-1200 B.c.) and the 
Middle Bronze Age (2000-1500 B.c.) During both these periods Canaan- 
ites were in possession of the hill, and built the great wall around their city. 

“Among our new finds are numerous inscribed jar-handle stamps. 
Two of them bear the name of the deity, under the abbreviated forms 
“Jah” and ‘“Jahu.”’ One recently found bears the legend, “‘ For the King. 
Hebron.” Another MZP (Mizpah) seal has also been found, thus strength- 
ening the evidence for the identity of Tell en-Nasbeh with Mizpah of 
Benjamin. 

“One of our most surprising discoveries has been a great limestone 
cave on the east slope of the mound. It was uncovered by a wide trench 
through the débris outside the great city wall. The surface contents 
showed that it had been buried since the days of Amos, about 750 B.c. 
When cleared of the successive layers of débris within its mouth, it was 
found to have been last used by the Israelites. Before that it had been 
used by the Canaanites as a storage place, approached through a house 
built in front of it. Underneath the floor of this Bronze Age level (2500— 
1200 B.c.) were found extensive remains of Early Bronze Age burials 
(3000-2500 B.c.).”’ 

The final report for the year, dated July 11, details the discovery by 
Dr. Badé of several ancient tombs, one of which was found to contain 
two burial deposits: 

“The first, dated from about the seventh century B.c., and consisted 
of a fine assortment of pottery, beads and jewelry, illustrating the culture 
of the second phase of the Iron Age, and including eleven complete saucer 
lamps. The second burial deposit had been made about four or five 
hundred years later, and was found in one corner of the tomb, overlying 
the earlier one. It consisted of a number of Hellenistic form of pottery 
which are regarded as so unusual that, together with the beads and jewelry, 
they were selected by the Government for the Palestine Museum.” 

Another near-by tomb proved ‘‘the sensation of the season”: “It 
yielded one hundred and eighty-three museum objects, besides much other 
material for historical study. It dates from the earliest period of Old 
Testament history, 1200-800 B.c., and two scarabs found with the tomb 
furniture may, when experted, furnish a definite date for the burial deposit. 
There were scores of fine lamps and small black juglets with loop handles, 
in which had been deposited oil or some other substance deemed important 
to the dead. There were about thirty bowls of various sizes and forms, 
many of them burnished over red slip.” 


PROFESSOR WATERMAN’S WORK AT SELEUCIA 


The following letter describes the work and the discoveries of the 


last season at Seleucia. 
Tue ATLANtic, August 29, 1929. 


I have not forgotten your request for a note on the dig at Seleucia 
this past season. I regret to have been unable to write it before leaving 
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home. Iam also unable even now to write a real report, since the materials 
from last season were so late in reaching America that I did not get the 
opportunity of studying certain possible inscriptional material as I 
must do. 

I can therefore only give you a somewhat general idea. We actually 
dug from November 10 to early in February, but owing to illness in my 
staff the work was considerably curtailed. I had Dr. Clarence Fisher 
with me till Christmas, when illness prevented him from continuing. 
R. H. McDowell, an American college man, was my general assistant, 
and he was ill for about a month. N. Manasseh was my surveyor as 
formerly, and Professor Harry G. Dorman of the University of Beirut 
was with me for a short time. 

We concentrated our main effort upon the larger opening of the 
previous year and enlarged the area of the five levels of occupation we 
had touched upon the previous season, working gradually toward the 
ziggurat, and clearing up the architectural features which the limited 
area of the previous season had left obscure. The buildings, for example, 
which we believed to be a temple in the second level, proved to be even 
more elaborate than we supposed and further confirm the temple idea. 
The third level gave some very interesting architecture in burnt bricks 
but which seemed to be a private house. In the four strata nearly all the 
architecture was of unburned brick. 

In addition to our main dig, I uncovered a city gateway on the oppo- 
site side of the complex, about a mile away. The architecture of this 
gate was quite elaborate, built of burned brick and laid in very fine mortar. 
It appears to be Hellenistic. 

Our finds were more extensive, of better quality and wider range 
than the previous season. The great majority were Hellenistic as we 
expected, but with an increasing number of indications of things Baby- 
lonian or older. The full evidence here must await further study. 

Our choicest pottery piece consisted probably of an incense burner, 
virtually complete, very elaborately decorated in a delicate blue glaze. 
This is now in the Baghdad museum. 

The most encouraging inscriptional find was a portion of a limestone 
stele. The stone is about four inches thick and contains the ends of six 
lines of writing in Greek uncials. We of course hope to find the rest of 
the stele. 

A pre-Sargonic brick and a brick with Greek stamp were of consider- 
able interest, as also a tiny votive basket of fruit in terra cotta. A salt 
tax receipt bearing the name Seleucia, similar to the two found the year 
before, came up early in the season. It is, however, about twice the size 
of the earlier found examples, and is stamped on burnt clay, whereas the 
other two were on bitumen. 

The range of beads was very good. Among them were a number of 
lapis lazuli, and a few of gold. One complete string was taken from a 
burial. A rather large scarab bead was noticeable. 

Of metals, lead furnished a number of weights of various sizes. 
Bronze yielded a few surgeon’s instruments, a double-ended spoon, pos- 
sibly a part of a balance, and small votive figure. Objects of gold were 
few, but in addition to beads and an earring, a considerable amount of 
gold foil and gold filament was found in a rather ornate burial that had 
been disturbed in ancient times. 
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Coins recovered were about as numerous last season as the year 
before, in quantity about a peck, mostly from the surface, but a con- 
siderable number from within the excavation. About a quart of these 
show good prospect of cleaning. They consist largely of bronze but a 
small part are of silver. One small cache of very thin bronze coins was 
found in level ITT. 

Our registry of objects ran considerably over 1800 for the season, 
while the previous year it stood at about 1100. 

During the past spring and summer my assistant, R. H. McDowell, 
has been building at Tel Umar a new and commodious expedition house, 
which is now ready for occupancy. This was found possible because by 
digging a well at the mounds we found good drinking water. The new 
house will greatly facilitate our work not only by giving us added housing, 
but by eliminating the rather fatiguing four-mile walk each day from the 
banks of the Tigris, where our headquarters have previously been. 

This season I hope to begin work the latter part of September. I 
am taking out with me Professor Franklin P. Johnson, of Duke Uni- 
versity, who has had three years of archeological training in Greece and 
he will act as Greek epigraphist and have technical charge of Greek 
matters. I have engaged 8. Yeivin as technical field man. He was 
trained under Petrie and has had seven years of field work, three of those 
being with the Michigan Expedition at Karanis. 

My surveyor will be N. Manasseh of Damascus, as last season. 
R. H. MeDowell will continue as my general assistant and business man- ° 
ager. My photographer is a recent Michigan graduate, Mr. Chas. P. 
Spicer. The University Museum of Philadelphia is sending with our 
expedition a young instructor from Waynesburgh College, Pa., who will 
act:as general helper and at the same time study field work and methods. 

We shall thus have a staff of seven men on the job this season, and 
as a result hope to do a much more extensive piece of work. 

I might add that further study of inscriptional material gotten a 
year ago has permitted me to read on a door socket, provisionally: Ur-ur 
lugal Ki-in-gi-ag lugal Akshak (Uh"); and on the stone stele where I 
made out: Un-da-lu-lu lugal Uh“ mu VI(?) ... I believe it may be 
possible to read the name Un-zi in the line just above. 

These are perhaps small gains and we are making no absolute claims 
for them yet, but Eduard Meyer’s statement in MVAG for April that 
nothing but Greek evidence had been found in Seleucia is perhaps just 
a bit premature. 

I am sorry that the cireumstances have been such that I have not 
been able to get out a more precise and detailed report by this time, but 
I hope to be able to do that by next spring, at least to make a prelim- 
inary one. 


A NEW VOLUME OF NUZI TEXTS 


Professor Edward Chiera has come out with another volume of the 
ever-interesting Nuzi texts, published this time in the Harvard Semitic 
Series (vol. V). It contains copies of 107 tablets, all of which were dug 
up in the season of 1927-28. Unlike the preceding volumes of Nuzi 
texts, which contain the material discovered by the joint expedition of 
the Iraq Museum and the Baghdad School—also under the direction of 
Dr. Chiera—the present publication does not concentrate on a single type 
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of texts; a great variety of types has gone into the make-up of the new 
volume. By the side of documents dealing with family laws, such as 
adoptions, marriage agreements, wills, etc., there are also texts concerning 
lawsuits, loans, depositions in court, while a small number of records 
presents the private correspondence of the family in whose archives the 
tablets were discovered. In this manner, the new Nuzi volume furnishes 
an excellent introduction to the entire field of Kirkuk texts. At the 
same time the samples published serve to whet our appetite for further 
material of this class, as there is probably no other group of cuneiform 
records that is more absorbingly interesting. The forthcoming volumes 
of this series will be awaited with keen anticipation. 
A. SPEIsER. 


NOTES 


Prof. W. F. Albright, late Director of the School in Jerusalem, has 
returned to America and assumed his duties as Professor at Johns Hopkins 
University. His address is 3302 N. Calvert St., Baltimore. Director 
McCown’s letter, given elsewhere, records the distinguished compliments 
paid to Dr. Albright by the Hebrew University and citizens of Jerusalem 
upon his departure from Palestine. 


Before he left Jerusalem Dr. Albright was able to conclude two 
matters of business which had given the School much concern. The 
one case was the settlement of a boundary line with a neighbor, a harassing 
problem to settle in the Orient. The other was the claim of the Palestine 
Government against the School for the payment of taxes, which would 
have made an annual charge of $350 against us, along with taxes in arrears. 
Dr. Albright reported on June 15 that the main battle for the exemption 
from taxes had been won. He gives all credit to the American Consul- 
General, Mr. Paul Knabenshue, for the vigorous and effective steps he 
took in obtaining this result. The case will evidently establish a prec- 
edent for other similar institutions that will be established in Palestine. 


President Cyrus Adler, of Dropsie College, one of our Trustees, 
Mr. Felix Warburg of New York, Mr. Max Warburg and others of the 
same party, were the guests of the Jerusalem School for two weeks in 
April and May. The Messrs. Warburg generously donated the sum of 
$1000 to Director Albright for the use of our School]. which funds he 
found immediate use for in certain repairs and improvements. 


The new Director of the School in Jerusalem, Professor McCown, 
arrived at his post on June 25. He was able to spend several days in 
Dr. Albright’s company before the latter’s departure. He expected the 
arrival of Mrs. MeCown and their son and daughter on September 4. 
In his first letter he reports as follows: ‘‘I am agreeably surprised at the 
comfort one finds in the building and at the excellence of the board which 
Mrs. Albright provides. The furniture is far from luxurious, to be sure, 
and much is lacking that a School which represents America should pro- 
vide... . In comparison with what we had in the old rented building 
we are now well off.” 


A propos to the summer weather in Jerusalem Dr. McCown writes 
as follows under date of August 16: ‘I have been agreeably surprised by 
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the delightful summer we have been enjoying here. The School build- 
ings are very cool and comfortable and thus far I have not suffered in the 
least from the heat. Indeed I think that the members of my family who 
have been in Paris have been much worse off than I.” 


Professor Robert H. Pfeiffer of Boston University, Annual Professor 
at the Baghdad School for the year 1928-29, returned to his home in 
Cambridge at the end of July, and has since been occupied with Professor 
Lyon of Harvard in work on the tablets from Nuzi. 


Professor Henry F. Lutz of the University of California, Annual 
Professor in the School at Baghdad for the year 1929-30, sailed for Beirut 
on August 18th on the Fabre Line steamer, Asia. He expects to reach 
Baghdad about October Ist. He will act as the Assyriologist of the 
Harvard-Baghdad School expedition which is excavating at Nuzi. The 
Director of the expedition this year will be Mr. Starr, who has been a 
member of the staff during the past two seasons. 


Butler University, Indianapolis, has asked to become a Contributing 
Member of the Corporation, through the interest of Dean Frederick D. 
Kershner of the School of Religion. Assistant Professor Toyozo Nakarai 
has been appointed delegate to the Corporation. 


The “Two Brothers” Fellow at Yale University for 1929-30 is Mr. 
Julius I. Bella. He will work at the Jerusalem School. 


In view of the establishment of a postal delivery in Jerusalem, the 
post-office box has been given up and all mail should be addressed simply 
to the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


From the issue of July 25 of The Near East we learn that a movement 
led by Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter is being pressed in England to found a 
School of Archeology in Iraq; an impelling reason for this foundation is 
that the late Miss Gertrude Bell left a legacy of £6000 for such a purpose. 


A letter from Director McCown, of date September 11, gives the fol- 
lowing information: ‘Prof. W. R. Taylor (Annual Professor) arrived on 
Sunday. Prof. I. F. Wood (Smith College) and his family, Mr. Bella 
(the Two Brothers Fellow at Yale), and the Rev. J. W. McKelvey (from 
Drew Seminary) and Mrs. McKelvey are arriving next Monday. Prof. 
George R. Berry (Colgate University) comes on the 18th, so that the 
building will soon become quite lively.” 
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